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ARCHDEACON  WILSON. 
By  our  Special  Correspondent. 

Nothing  by  way  of  introduction  is  needed  to 
indicate  or  to  justify  the  prominent  place  which 
the  Archdeacon  of  Manchester  occupies  among 
the  acknowledged  leaders  of  Church  opinion. 
It  was  typical  of  the  Archdeacon's  methods 
that,  when  I  called  upon  him  to  discuss 
certain  aspects  of  Church  work,  he  should 
prefer  to  deal  with  one  subject  thoroughly 
rather  than  cursorily  touch  upon  a  larger 
number.  That  one  question  was  the  relation 
of  the  Church  to  the  resolve  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  of  India  to  reintroduce  the 
Acts  for  the  regulation  of  vice  in  India— a 
question  which  the  Archdeacon  has  studied 
exhaustively,  upon  which  he  feels  very 
strongly,  and  in  relation  to  which  he  is  doing 
his  utmost  to  educate  and  arouse  public 
opinion  in  this  country.  I  found  the  Arch- 
deacon prepared  with  fact  and  argument  to 
dispose  of  the  strongest  defence  of  the  Acts 


that  could  be  set  up ;  but  as  I  was  qualified 
neither  by  disposition  nor  knowledge  to  play 
the  part  of  advocatus  diaboli,  I  inquired  of 
the  Archdeacon  what  he  himself  regarded  as 
the  best  statement  of  the  case  for  the  Acts. 

"So  far  as  I  know,"  he  replied,  "very 
little  is  published  unofficially  in  defence  of 
the  Acts.  The  main  reason  urged  is  this — 
that  the  retention  of  a  certain  number  of 
diseased  women  in  hospital,  and  the  com- 
pulsory frequent  examination  of  women  out 
of  hospital,  must  reduce  the  number  of  men 
affected,  and  so  have  a  salutary  influence. 
In  other  words,  they  do  not  appeal  to  expe- 
rience, but  merely  to  a  conviction  that  the 
remedies  they  suggest  must  be  effectual, 
or  might  be  made  so.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  argument  that  has  ever  been  used." 

"  Then  are  their  expectations  fulfilled  or 
unfulfilled?" 

"  I  consider,"  said  the  Archdeacon,  going 
straight  to  the  point,  "  that  the  Acts  are 
definitely  proved  to  have  been  unsuccessful ; 
and  I  give  you  the  following  reasons  :— I  have 
before  me  a  chart,  reduced  by  photograph, 
from  the  chart  published  by  Lord  George 
Hamilton's  Departmental  Committee,  and 
the  official  statistics.  They  give  the  figures 
for  our  Indian  army,  the  admissions  into 
hospital  per  1,000  men  for  all  venereal 
diseases  from^l860  to  1895.  The  figures  rose 
from  318  per  1,000  in  1860  to  352  in  1861. 
They  then  fell  continuously  to  215  in  1865, 
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when  the  modern  State  regulations  in  India 
were  introduced.  They  continued  to  fall 
until  1867,  when  they  reached  160*2,  and  then 
under  the  Acts  and  the  circular  memoran- 
dums, and  with  a  diminishing  proportion  of 
married  soldiers,  they  continued  to  rise 
steadily  on  the  whole,  but  with  slight  fluctua- 
tions, until  1889,  at  the  end  of  which  year  the 
Acts  were  abolished.  They  had.then  reached 
481-5.  They  continued  to  rise  for  anothei 
year  after  the  abolition  of  the  Acts,  and  in 
1890  reached  500  ;  but  during  that  time  the 
principle  of  the  Acts  was  still  illegitimately 
carried  out.  They  then  fell  to  400  in  the  year 
1891,  under  the  Cantonment  Hospital  system, 
but  again  rose,  and  in  1895  reached  522.  That 
is  the  record.  It  shows  clearly  that  causes 
do  not  show  their  effects  at  once.  The  fall 
continued  after  the  Acts  were  introduced  ; 
the  rise  is  continued  after  their  abolition. 
But  the  figures  make  this  one  fact  clear— 
during  the  23  years  the  Acts  were  in  opera- 
tion disease  steadily  increased.  I  am  quoting 
the  East  India  (C.  D.)  1,  1897  papers." 

"vBut  since  the  abolition  of  the  Acts  has 
there  been  no  sign  of  decrease  ?" 

"In  India  as  a  whole,  no;  in  certain 
stations,  yes.  In  South  Africa,  yes.  In 
England,  yes.  Let  us  take  the  figures  for 
England.  In  1886,  the  year  after  the  repeal 
of  the  Acts,  the  number  of  admissions  to  hos- 
pital was  267  per  1,000.  In  the  following 
years  the  admissions  fell  successively  to  252, 
224,  212,  212,  197,  201,  195,  182,  and  in  1895 
to  174." 
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"  Can  you  suggest  any  explanation  of  the 
fact  that  a  system  which  succeeds  in  England 
should  fail  in  India?" 

"  The  answer  is  fairly  clear.  Shortly  after 
the  repeal  of  the  Acts  persons  from  the  sub- 
jected districts  went  to  Lord  Hartington,  then 
the  responsible  Minister,  and  asked  whether 
there  was  any  hope  of  the  reintroduction  of 
the  Acts  in  England.  The  answer  was  a 
positive  '  No ' — that  there  was  no  chance  of 
an  English  House  of  Commons  ever  reintro- 
ducing the  Acts,  and  that  they  must  make 
the  best  of  it.  That  settled  the  matter,  and 
the  result  is  that  the  conditions  of  life  on  the 
home  stations  have  been  greatly  improved, 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  morality  of  the 
troops,  and  with  very  satisfactory  results. 
In  India,  on  the  contrary,  there  has  always 
been  a  hope  on  the  part  of  the  military  autho- 
rities that  the  Acts  would  be  reintroduced, 
and,  as  is  well  known,  until  the  year  1892 
the  Acts  were  illicitly  carried  out  in  many 
stations.  In  South  Africa  the  diminution  is 
no  doubt  due  to  General  Goodenough,  who 
by  his  letters  to  the  officers  of  regiments,  and 
by  his  strong  moral  influence,  has  reduced  the 
admissions  t  o  hospitals  by  30  per  cent,  raising 
an  esprit  de  corps  in  the  army  on  the  side  of 
morality.  He  required  the  colonels  to  make 
trequent  returns  as  to  disease,  and  praised 
fhe  improvements  effected,  and  made  it 
therefore  a  point  of  honour  and  emulation 
with  the  different  regiments  and  compa- 
nies to  be  free  from  disease.  Then  again, 
individual  Sanitary  Commissioners  in  India, 
and  the  Army  Sanitary  Commission  at  home, 
have  for  many  years  said  that  the  results  of  the 
Acts  were  unsatisfactory.  Many  quotations 
could  be  given  from  their  reports  in  proof  of 
what  I  say.  Here  is  one  such  quotation  : — 
'  For  all  these  reasons  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  time  has  come  to  abandon  a  measure 
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which  has  never  in  practice  been  a  complete 
success,  and  which  is  odious  in  the  eyes  of 
native  subjects.'  This  is  important  in  view 
of  the  excited  state  of  native  feeling  in 
India.  Further,  it  is  admitted  to  be  im- 
possible to  detect  disease  in  early  but  con- 
tagious forms.  Lord  Lister  confirmed  this 
lately  in  the  House  of  Lords.  I  see  by  a 
report  on  French  Hospitals  .that  out  of  367 
cases  of  venereal  disease  admitted  to  hospital 
234  were  traced  to  registered  women.  In 
another  case,  out  of  510,  374  were  due  to 
registered  women.  It  is  thus  impossible  to 
secure,  by  any  examination,  perfect  immu- 
nity from  disease.  Moreover,  the  frequent 
examinations  are  so  odious  to  women  that  a 
large  number  of  those  who  consort  with  men 
are  not  on  the  register.  In  Paris  only  one 
out  of  eight  such  women  is  estimated  to  be 
on  the  register.  And  the  officers  of  the 
Indian  army  continually  indicate  this  as  a 
great  source  of  disease." 

"  The  inference  from  these  facts  is  that  the 
absence  of  improvement  in  India  is  due  in 
some  way  to  the  different  attitude  of  the 
authorities  to  the  question  ? " 

"  Well,  one  does  not  care  to  lay  the  blame 
upon  any  persons,  and  there  are  very  great 
and  peculiar  difficulties  in  India,  but  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  authorities  in  India  had  never 
wholly  abandoned  hope  of  the  re-introduction 
of  the  Acts,  and  therefore  had  not  done  their 
best  to  improve  the  morality  and  ensure  the 
healthy  condition  of  the  troops  in  India." 

"  In  view  of  these  facts,  how  do  you  account 
for  the  remarkably  strong  body  of  opinion — 
medical,  military,  and  fashionable — in  favour 
of  the  reintroduction  of  the  Acts  ?" 

"In  the  first  place  I  should  distinctly 
deny  that  the  highest  military  and  military 
medical  authorities  have  been  in  favour 
of  the  Acts.    Year  after  year  the  Armjr 
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Sanitary  Committee  consistiDg  of  leading 
experts  in  England  and  India,  ■with  every 
fact  before  them,  pronounced  that  the  Acts 
were  a  failure,  and  no  other  conclusion  was 
possible.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
majority  of  officers  and  doctors  are  in  favour 
of  some  such  examination  and,  indeed,  of 
making  much  more  stringent  and  general 
regulations.  I  myself  think  that  preponderant 
weight  has  been  assigned  to  the  opinions  of 
doctors.  In  most  medical  matters  the  condi- 
tions of  disease  are  not  related  to  moral 
causes  at  all,  and  the  doctor's  whole  business 
being  with  symptoms  and  conditions,  he 
naturally  may  leave  out  of  his  calculations 
moral  conditions.  Moral  conditions,  for 
example,  do  not  affect  the  spread  of  scarlet 
fever  or  measles,  but,  in  the  case  of  this  one 
disease,  moral  conditions,  which  are  not 
prominently  brought  before  the  doctor,  are 
of  the  first  importance,  and  these  he  is 
perhaps  professionally  predisposed  to  ignore. 
Now  if  removing  the  physical  causes  of  the 
disease  simultaneously  increases  the  moral 
causes  then  the  methods  suggested  by  the 
doctor  may  be  complete  failures,  as  we  hold 
they  have  been  in  this  case.  Legislators, 
therefore,  and  the  country  at  large  are  bound 
to  ask  not  only  whether  legislation  and  regu- 
lation will  diminish  the  physical  causes,  but 
whether  they  will  increase  the  moral  causes 
of  disease.  Now  these  moral  causes  are 
highly  variable  and  sensitive  to  public  opinion. 
This  accounts  for  the  great  variation  between 
regiments,  in  some  of  which  there  is  a  much 
higher  public  opinion  in  favour  of  self 
restraint  and  purity,  than  in  others.  Every- 
one knows  the  astonishing  difference  between 
public  schools  in  the  tone  of  morality,  or 
in  the  same  public  school  at  different  periods 
of  its  existence.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
world  so  sensitive  to  public  opinion  as  this 
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matter  of  immorality.  Now  medical  men  are 
apt  to  treat  it  as  practically  permanent  and 
invariable,  and  that  is  a  fatal  blunder.  This 
would  be  my  reply  to  the  memorandum  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  dated  March 
11th,  1897  (No.  3).  The  same  influences  seem 
to  me  to  affect  military  opinion.  For  the 
opinion  of  fashionable  people  I  have  no 
regard  whatever.  They  do  but  reflect  a  tone 
of  society  which  does  not,  I  think,  demand 
our  respect  from  its  knowledge  of  the  subject 
or  its  moral  earnestness.  To  say  the  same 
thing  briefly  in  other  words,  advocates  of  the 
Acts  look  at  the  immediate  consequencfs  of 
legislation  ;  we  look  at  the  remote.  W e 
think  that  this  legislation  tends  to  increase 
immorality,  and  by  increasing  immorality  is 
sure,  whatever  safeguards  may  be  employed, 
in  the  end  to  increase  disease,  and  that  also 
in  its  more  aggravated  and  dreadful  forms. 

"  Have  you  studied  the  subject  in  relation 
to  other  countries — France,  for  example, 
where  tbe  Acts  have  been  in  operation  for  a 
long  period?" 

"  I  have  studied  the  experience  of  foreign 
countries  with  some  care ;  in  fact,  no  one 
ought  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject  until 
he  has  made  himself  familiar  with  the  con- 
dition of  things  in  France,  Belgium,  Austria, 
and  other  countries.  I  will  take  the  case  of 
France,  where  these  Acts  were  introduced  by 
Napoleon  one  hundred  years  ago.  I  suppose 
it  is  familiar  to  most  people  what  a  low 
standard  of  sexual  morality  prevails  in 
France,  and  especially  in  its  large  cities.  Let 
me  give  you  some  French  opinions.  Here  is 
M.  Lecour,  the  head  of  the  Parisian  police. 
He  writes  :  '  Prostitution  increases,  and  be- 
comes day  by  day  more  dangerous.  The 
administration  sees  springing  up  against  it 
obstacles  of  an  order  not  described  by  theory 
but  that  cannot  be  called  in  question,  which 
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by  their  very  nature  override  medical  exi- 
gencies.' I  suppose  he  means  increased 
licentiousness  and  shamelessness.  The  chief 
doctor  in  Paris,  who  has  been  a  consistent 
supporter  of  the  Acts,  contemplating  the 
debased  morality  of  the  city  says  :  '  Oh  that 
the  whole  of  society  would  above  all  draw  a 
profitable  lesson  from  the  affecting  spectacle  ! 
Oh  that  it  would  touch  with  its  finger  this 
plague  which  is  its  disgrace,  and  which 
demands  as  its  only  remedy  a  general  reforma- 
tion of  morals.'  They  have  opened  the  flood- 
gates and  stand  staring  at  the  flood,  as  we 
are  doing  in  India.  It  is,  I  suppose,  also 
well  known  that  the  population  of  France  is 
diminishing.  In  1890  the  deaths  exceeded 
the  births  by  38,446,  and  the  latest  statistics 
for  1895  show  a  similar  though  not  so  great 
a  decrease.  Compare  the  progress  of  the 
population  of  France  and  that  of  England 
during  the  century.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century  the  French  people  numbered 
some  27  millions,  while  the  whole  English- 
speaking  peoples  of  the  world  did  not  exceed 
20  millions.  In  1890  the  Eaglish -speaking 
peoples  had  multiplied  to  over  100  millions, 
and  the  French  people  scarcely  numbered  40 
millions.  The  rate  of  increase  in  France  has 
been  for  years  growing  less  and  less,  and 
now  the  population  is  absolutely  decreasing. 
When  we  remember  that,  as  Professor  Seeley 
said,  "  Rome  fell  because  there  ceased  to  be 
Romans,"  we  naturally  regard  the  test  of 
population  as  of  the  first  national  importance. 
Can  we  dissociate  the  immorality  of  France 
from  its  decrease  of  population  ?  Some  of 
the  French  authorities  have  now  completely 
changed  their  opinions  and  are  adverse  to 
the  Acts." 

"  To  what  cause  do  the  advocates  of  the 
Acts  attribute  their  failure  ? " 

"  They  are  not  agreed.    There  are  mutual 
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recriminations  between  the  doctors  and  the 
police  for  inefficiency  of  inspection  or  ineffi- 
ciency of  report ;  but  I  believe  there  is  on  the 
Continent  a  growing  opinion,  indicated  by 
the  French  reports  I  have  quoted,  that  there 
are  moral  causes  which  they  are  unable  to 
estimate  and  control.  The  military  authorities 
all  lay  the  blame  on  what  they  call  "illicit 
prostitution,"  which  they  find  it  impossible  to 
control.  I  believe  all  wish  to  make  examina- 
tion more  frequent  and  the  rules  more  strin- 
gent. The  Indian  Government  already  looks 
forward  to  "  more  comprehensive  measures." 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  report  what 
a  leading  Austrian  physician  says  on  this 
subject : — '  No  remedy  would  be  satisfactory 
short  of  the  universal  examination  of  the 
working  classes,  through  whom  the  disease 
was  mainly  spread  ;'  and  a  series  of  proposi- 
tions were  laid  down  as  to  the  periodical 
examination  of  artisans  in  factories  and 
domestic  servants,  both  male  and  female,  the 
examination  to  be  followed  by  the  issue,  free 
of  cost,  of  a  certificate  of  health.  That  is 
the  legitimate  and  only  logical  consequence 
of  the  principle  of  the  Acts.  Shall  we  try  it 
in  England  ?    Shall  we  begin  in  Lancashire  ?  " 

"  In  view  of  these  facts,  can  you  at  all 
account  for  the  apparent  change  of  feeling  in 
this  country  in  favour  of  the  re- adoption  of 
the  Acts  ? " 

"It  is  no  doubt  largely  the  result  of  igno- 
rance. Everyone  thinks  that  something 
must  be  done,  and  so  they  think  of  the  Acts, 
not  knowing  how  disease  increased  under 
them.  I  rarely  come  across  anybody  who 
ever  saw  the  Acts  or  has  the  faintest  idea 
what  they  really  are.  In  fact,  I  may  say 
I  have,  never  met  any  advocate  of  the  Acts 
who  really  knows  the  subject.  Do  they 
know  that  under  these  Acts  any  woman 
'  suspected  '  by  a  policeman  who  refused  to 
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undergo  a  certain  surgical  examination  could 
be  imprisoned  for  a  first  refusal  for  one 
month  with  hard  labour,  and  for  a  second 
refusal  for  three  months  with  hard  labour? 
Do  they  know  that  these  Acts  are  pronounced 
by  the  highest  legal  authorities  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional, as  transferring  to  irresponsible 
police  powers  which  ought  only  to  be  exercised 
by  courts  of  justice?  A  new  generation  has 
sprung  up,  which  needs  to  be  educated  as 
to  the  failure  and  degrading  effects  of  the 
Acts." 

"  You  say  that  these  Acts  degrade  public 
opinion.    In  what  way?" 

"  In  this  way.  These  Acts  give  legality  and 
recognition  to  prostitution,  which  no  counter- 
explanation  seems  to  remove.  A  man 
naturally  says,  '  Here  the  State  has  provided 
me  with  the  means  of  committing  this  act 
with  impunity.  It  expects  me  to  do  this. 
It  protects  me.'  What  public  opinion  can 
override  such  an  influence  from  the  State  ? 
It  suggests  to  young  women  that  a  livelihood 
may  be  obtained  by  an  organised  occupation 
recognised  by  the  State ;  and  to  the  public  at 
large  it  appears  to  be  a  proof  that  under  our 
state  of  civilisation  prostitution  is  not  a  sur- 
vival and  a  disgrace  to  be  fought  until  it  is 
abolished,  but  a  recognised  caste  and  order 
in  the  State.  By  far  the  most  important 
schoolmaster  in  the  country  is  the  law  :  and 
in  all  other  respects  the  law  is  a  helper — at 
any  rate  it  is  not  a  hinderer — of  the 
advance  of  morality,  as  could  easily  be 
shown ;  but  in  this  one  instance  the  law 
definitely  stands  on  one  side  and  the 
teaching  of  Christian  morality  is  on  the 
other  ;  and  that  is  a  great  calamity.  A  most 
impressive  letter  from  Miss  Sarah  Robinson, 
known  throughout  the  world  as  *  the 
Soldiers'  Friend,'  and  once  favourable  to 
some  regulation,  confirms  my  view  in  the 
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highest  degree.  Then,  too,  I  feel  that  it 
is  a  class  question.  Dr.  Kraus,  of  Vienna, 
would  limit  his  examination  to  the  working 
classes.  Could  any  of  us  picture  the 
authorities  of  a  University  saying,  '  We 
have  a  number  of  young  men  of  the  age 
of  our  young  soldiers ;  we  must  provide 
for  them  safe  means  of  sinning,'  and  organis- 
ing and  housing  in  the  University  a  group 
of  examined  and  certified  prostitutes  ?  Do 
we  not  all  know  that  this  would  indefinitely 
increase  immorality  in  the  University  ?  Yet 
that  is  precisely  what  the  State  and  the 
generals  and  colonels  of  regiments  have  been 
doing  for  their  soldiers.  Can  they  wonder  at 
the  immorality  which  follows?  I  doubt 
whether  it  is  recognised  that  it  was  and  will 
be  one  of  the  duties  of  the  commanding- 
officer  to  '  provide  a  sufficient  number  of 
women,  to  take  care  that  they  are  suffi- 
ciently attractive,  to  provide  them  with 
proper  houses.'  They  are  made  into  pan- 
ders. It  is  this  conflict  with  public  morality 
which  has  made  nations  so  unwilling  to  em- 
body these  Acts  as  law.  In  every  country  but 
England,  except  perhaps  Italy,  they  have 
been  referred  to  the  police,  and  are  not  on 
the  Statute  Book.  England  is  the  only 
country  in  which,  from  1865  to  1886,  these 
Acts  were  on  the  Statute  Book," 

"  Holding  these  views,  you  naturally  regard 
it  as  the  bounden  duty  of  the  clergy  and 
ministers  of  religion  to  act  in  this  matter  ?" 

"  I  do,  most  certainly.  It  is  part  of  the 
continued  progress  of  the  Christian  Church. 
In  the  early  centuries  the  Church's  main  con- 
test was  with  unnatural  vices,  which  St.  Paul 
alludes  to  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Epistle 
to  the  Romans.  They  were  then  commonly 
recognised,  and  were  the  despair  of  moralists 
and  legislators.  The  Christian  Church 
set  its  face  like  a  flint  agaiDst  these  unnatural 


vices,  and,  as  we  all  know,  so  affected 
legislation  that,  if  they  are  not  absolutely 
banished  from  Christian  countries,  they 
are  at  any  rate  almost  unnameable  and 
perfectly  intolerable.  Yet  they  have  come 
back  in  their  grossest  form  into  Mohamme- 
dan countries  which  once  were  Christian,  and 
we  cannot  feel  sure  that  any  civilisation  is 
absolutely  free  from  the  danger  of  recurrence 
to  these  crimes.  The  English  world  was 
startled  and  disgusted  recently  by  the  reve- 
lation that  these  crimes  existed  in  a  fashion- 
able level  of  London  society  in  which  there  is 
a  reaction  towards  Paganism.  To  lower  the 
standard  of  sexual  morality  is  to  invite  the 
recurrence  of  these  crimes.  The  battle  of  the 
Christian  Church  at  present  is  with  the  sin  of 
fornication.  It  is  a  long  continued  battle, 
and  in  the  end  the  Church  will  win.  But  no 
minister  of  religion  can  fail  to  feel  that  the 
present  attitude  of  the  State  on  this  question 
is  a  terrible  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  his 
work,  and  may  be  fatal  to  the  nation. 
'  Morality  is  of  the  nature  of  things.'  It  is 
vain  to  contend  with  the  laws  of  Nature." 

"  So  far  you  have  stated  the  negative  side 
of  your  position.  Having  discarded  the  Acts, 
what  measures  of  reform  do  you  propose  to 
rely  upon  in  their  absence  ? " 

"  My  proposals  are  to  make  it  absolutely 
certain  that  the  compulsory  examination  and 
registration  of  women  shall  be  forbidden,  and 
for  ever  forbidden,  under  English  rule ;  to 
send  out  to  India  older  troops,  with  a  larger 
proportion  of  married  men  ;  to  encourage  by 
all  military  regulations  a  high  standard  of 
sexual  morality ;  to  treat  it  as  a  military 
offence  if  a  man  voluntarily  incapacitates 
himself  for  service,  or  conceals  a  disease  so 
highly  contagious  ;  that  the  officers  should 
set  an  example  to  the  men,  in  preserving 
a  high  tone  of  morality  (and  we  know  how 
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effectively  this  may  be  done),  and  to  provide 
the  best  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  those 
who  voluntarily  submit.  I  attach  great 
importance  to  penalizing  the  non-notifica- 
tion of  disease  as  selfish  and  disloyal, 
but  I  repeat,  I  place  my  chief  hopes  in 
moral,  social,  and  disciplinary  measures 
which  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  feel  that  this  may  be  a  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  our  race.  We  cannot 
separate  India  from  England ;  and  if  the 
standard  of  morality  of  England  is  lowered, 
it  is  lowered  wherever  the  English  language 
is  spoken.  And  we  have  before  us  the 
examples  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
from  its  immorality,  and  the  gradual  fall  of 
France  going  on  before  our  eyes." 


[P.S. — The  Archdeacon  writes:  "I  could 
have  wished  that  my  interviewer  had  asked 
me  one  further  question,  in  which  case  the 
interview  would  have  terminated  as  follows  : 

"I  should  like  to  a9k  one  more  question. 
Do  you  think  the  Government  has  acted 
straightforwardly  and  truthfully  with  the 
public  on  this  matter?" 

"  I  am  sorry,  for  the  honour  of  our  Govern- 
ment, to  be  obliged  to  say  no.  Of  course  you 
expect  a  proof  of  this. 

«*  On  March  26, 1897,  Lord  George  Hamilton 
wrote  to  the  Viceroy  of  India  :  «  There  must 
be  no  provision  of  women  for  the  use  of 
soldiers  by  any  authority,  civil  or  military. 
There  must  be  no  registration  of  prostitutes 
other  than  that  which  is  or  should  be  enforced 
for  all  inhabitants  of  cantonments,  and  no 
granting  of  licenses  to  practise  prostitution. 
There  must  be  no  compulsory  and  periodical 
examination  of  women.  Prostitutes  must 
not  be  allowed  to  reside  in  regimental 
bazaars,  or  to  accompany  regiments  on  the 
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march.'  What  more  could  be  promised  or 
desired?  This  hushed  up  opposition,  or 
rather  precluded  it. 

"  On  May  18,  1897,  the  Government  of 
India  writes  :  '  We  have,  after  very  careful 
consideration,  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  repeal  of  Act  V.,  of  1895,  cannot  be 
avoided.'  But  what  is  this  Act?  The  one 
working  clause  is — 'To  Section  26  of  the 
Cantonments  Act,  1889,  the  following  shall 
be  added,  namely  :  Provided  that  no  such 
rule  shall  contain  any  regulation  enjoining  or 
permitting  any  compulsory  or  periodical 
examination  of  any  woman,  by  medical 
officers  or  others,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  she  is  or  is  not  fit  for  prosti- 
tution, or  any  regulation  for  the  licensing  or 
special  registration  of  prostitutes,  or  giving 
legal  sanction  to  the  practice  of  prostitution 
in  any  cantonmenfc.'  To  this  request  Lord 
George  Hamilton  telegraphed  his  consent, 
and  on  July  22,  1897,  this  Act  V.,  of  1895, 
was  repealed." 

"  In  brief,  Lord  George  Hamilton  in  March 
forbids  most  explicitly  all  recurrence  to  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  and  assures  all 
England  that  nothing  of  this  immoral,  and 
unconstitutional,  and  degrading  kind  is 
intended.  In  July,  with  no  leave  of  Parlia- 
ment— that  Parliament  which,  in  June,  1888, 
after  full  debate,  and  with  no  dissentient 
voice,  totally  repealed  the  legislation  for 
licensing  and  regulatiDg  prostitution  in 
India — Lord  George  Hamilton  permits  the 
Indian  Government  to  repeal  the  only  Act 
which  forbids  these  practices. 

"I  consider  this  not  straightforward,  not 
truthful,  and,  further,  I  consider  that  it  is  an 
insult  to  Parliament  and  the  whole  country. 
Lord  George  Hamilton  is  blindfolding  the 
country,  and  he  has  cancelled  a  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Commons."] 
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